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Dollars or Garbage? 


I could tell by the look on their 

faces that the girls did not agree with me. 

They were preparing a program to be 
given in Sabbath school, and I was saying, 
“We should always plan our programs so 
that when the Juniors go home they will 
take a blessing from God with them.” 

Then one of them talked—and I knew 
I had guessed right about that look on their 
faces. 

“Whoever goes away from Sabbath 
school feeling that way?” she asked. 

I was disappointed. For I had hoped that 
all the Juniors went home from Sabbath 
school feeling that God had blessed them 
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and had given them help and strength to 
live right. 

So I tried to figure out how it could be 
that anyone could come to Sabbath school, 
where Jesus is, and still go home without 
a blessing. At last I think I discovered the 
reason. See if you can guess it! 

One night two women came to my door 
and held out a can. “Please give us some 
money for crippled children,” they said. 

Strangely enough, I had seen cans ike @® 
theirs in a store just an hour before, and 
had said to myself, “I give to so many 
things, I think I won’t give to this.” 

But now the ladies were telling me they 
wanted a contribution. 

I got out my pocketbook. There were just 
two dollars inside—and I gave them one 
of them! 

A day or so later some men drove up to 
the house. They didn’t stop at the door or 
speak to me. They seemed to know what 
they had come for, and they walked round 
to the back, got it, and drove off 

With the garbage! 

The ladies had wanted money, and had 
got half of all I had. The men had wanted 
garbage, and garbage is what they got. 

Do you. get the point? If we go to Sab- 
bath school to find out the color of some- 
body’s new dress, or the horsepower of the 
latest cars, then all we shall take away with 
us from Sabbath school will be colors of 
dresses and horsepower of cars. 

Just garbage, isn’t it, when you think 
what we could come home with. Jesus 
promised: “Whatsoever ye shall ask in my 
name, that will I do, that the Father may 
be glorified in the Son. If ye shall ask any 
thing in my name, I will do it.” “Your 
heavenly Father {will} give the Holy Spirit 
to them that ask him,” and with the Holy 
Spirit will come all other blessings. “‘De- 
light thyself also in the Lord; and he shall 
give thee the desires of thine heart.” (John 
14:13, 14; Luke 11:13; Psalms 37:4.) 

Next time you go to Sabbath school, be 
sure to tell Jesus you want Him to give you 
a special blessing, and when you go home, 
you will have it. 











Your friend, 
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@ @ KATHANTWE'S LION CHARM 


By JOSEPHINE CUNNINGTON EDWARDS 


Te name of Kalonga’s mother was Nam- 
walimwona. Kathantwe was his father. They 
lived in a small hut by the side of a high 
mountain in Central Africa. Kalonga was 
reared in a Christian home, but he knew 
what heathenism was. His grandparents had 
never become Christians, and they were 
very worried because Kathantwe did not 
offer sacrifices any more to the heathen 


gods. 


From somewhere out in the darkness, a lion 


“My son,” the old heathen bambo said, 
“aren't you afraid a famine will come and 
your family will die? You haven't offered 
any rain medicine to the spirits for a long 
time.” 

“Bambo,’ Kathantwe said, “there have 
been many famines. And many people have 
died, even though our whole village—yes, 
our whole tribe—were offering up the rain 
medicine at the same time.” To page 20 





leaped onto the porch of Kathantwe’s hut. 
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THREE BIKES, NO LIGHTS 


By TOMMY TUCKER 


ge were three Billys in Weston Falls, 
and the surprising thing about them was 
that they all lived near North Elm Street, 
and were all good friends. 

A few Sunday evenings ago they met 
at their clubhouse. To tell each other apart, 
they called themselves by nicknames. 

First to the clubhouse came Sparks, his 
red hair falling over his forehead as he 
parked his bike outside the shed that held 
the proud title, Bicycle Club of Weston 
Falls, Headquarters. 

‘Next came B-B, who parked his red 
bike near Sparks’s. No one knew just how 
B-B got his nickname. It seemed that that 
was what everyone had called him as far 
back as he could remember. 

Vivo was the last to arrive. He was the 
president of the bicycle club, and the one 
on whose hands fell the chore of raising 
money for the many club expenses. Some- 
one had said that vivo meant lively, in 
Spanish, and since Vivo was certainly quick 
to find ways of raising money, it wasn’t 
hard to know how he had acquired his 
nickname. 

He left his bicycle leaning against the 
wall, too, and hurried in. 

“Well,” Vivo said, beginning immedi- 
ately, “here is what we have to do: Sparks, 
you go to Mrs. Wilson’s house—you know 
where it is—and get those things of Jim’s 
for the big bicycle meeting tomorrow. And 
you, B-B, go to the other side of town and 
get that stuff of Lawrence's for che meeting, 


and I'll head over to the school and pick 
up the things we have there.” 

There was a moment of silence. Then 
Sparks spoke: “I can’t go. Mom said No.” 

B-B looked up slowly. “So did mine,” 
he admitted. 

Vivo frowned. “My Mom told me not 
to, too, but, well, I thought I'd go anyway. 
She'll never know the difference.” 

“We don’t have lights on our bikes,” 
Sparks said. 

“Aw, nothing is going to happen,” Vivo 
said. 

“Well—” 

B-B looked up then. “What do you say 
we go anyway? If we don’t, the whole deal 
tomorrow will be spoiled.” 

They thought it over, and agreed. 

In a few minutes, Sparks was heading 
his bike down an especially dark street. 
He wasn’t too sure about his brakes, and 
it was awfully dark, but he hurried, anyway. 

B-B, on his racing bike, was pedaling in 
high gear down another dark road. Sud- 
denly he hit a bump. It nearly threw him 
off the bike, but, by expert maneuvering, 
he righted himself without falling and con- 
tinued on down the road at a slower pace. 

Vivo was in a hurry. It would take quite 
a while to get to the school, so he was 
riding as quickly as he could, trying to re- 
member the other errands that should be 
run before tomorrow's meeting. 

Moms were just an overly worried bunch 
of women, he thought, smiling. Now if he 
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were a mother, he certainly wouldn't be 
worried all the time. Why were lights so 
important, anyway? He knew these streets 
like the palms of his hands. 

Sparks laughed, approaching the Wilson 
house. His mom! The moment he had 
mentioned the ride that evening she had 
said No. She hadn't even listened to him. 
“Absolutely not!” she'd said. “You can 
never ride your bike at night without lights. 
Never. No matter how important it is!” 

“But Mom ” She'd just shaken her 
head and returned to her ironing. She was 
nervous, that was all, Sparks thought now, 
making a corner with a little too much 
speed. Really, what could go wrong? 

Of course, he could get hit by a car. 
But he'd ridden his bike for years, and 
had never even come close to being hit. 
Well, that is, if you didn’t count that one 
time last summer. 

B-B was perspiring. There was a lot of 
uphill work in his section of town. Why 
did he always get the tough jobs? 

He had his racing bike in low gear, but 





still the steep hills were hard. 
He was making pretty good 
time, though. And he hoped 
he’d get back about the same 
time the others did. 

For just a moment he felt 
a pang of guilt. He really shouldn't have 
come. Mom and Dad would be upset if they 
found out. They had told him not to. And he 
knew, of course, that it was dangerous. 

A street light was burned out near a 
corner, and he almost hit the curb before 
he realized the road twisted. “You'd think 
they'd keep those lights working,” he said 
aloud. 

The moon and stars were hidden by 
clouds, making the night almost pitch dark 
as the three riders continued on their ways, 
unaware that one of them would not make 
it back to the clubhouse that evening. 

It was later now, and the clubhouse stood 
silent, awaiting the boys’ return. Far down 
the street, breaking the stillness of the 
night, came the sound of a bike. It neared, 

To page 19 





The boys left the clubhouse on their errands. They did not know that only two would come back. 
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CHAPTER 10: THE GREAT SPIRIT INTERVENES 





WHAT HAPPENED BEFORE: 


When the witch doctor said Furaha must die because 
her upper teeth came in first, her parents hid her in- 
stead, and took her to relatives. Three years later, the 
Christian evangelist Raphaeli told them that the Great 
Spirit was the kind heavenly Father who loved little 
girls. The parents fetched her back, telling people she 
was the daughter of a dead relative. Then fever struck 
the village. Raphaeli brought a white doctor, who vac- 
cinated the — and said that God would cure them. 
The witch doctor was angry, for he saw he was losing 
his power. Someone suggested to him that the little 
girl in Mnara’s home was really Furaha, and her par- 
ents hadn’t killed her as they had said. Fierce with 
anger, the witch doctor ordered her to be taken out 
and slain. Just in time, Karuru escaped with her, 
rushing off to Raphaeli. 


THE light of early morning Raphaeli 
did not recognize the face of the heathen 
tribesman. 

“Do you not remember me?” gasped 
the weary man. “I listened to your words 
at Matunda many moons ago when you 
told of the love of the Great Spirit. You 
were with the mission doctor when he 
visited our village but a few days past. 
The Bwana doctor scratched me, my wife, 
and our child, here in my arms. He said 
that his medicine would help us fight the 
fever. Surely I am not a stranger to you, 
Baba.” 
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“Truly,” responded the evangelist, “you 
are no longer a stranger to me. I remember 
you. But why do you come so early? The 
sun is not up yet, and why are you so 
weary? Surely great trouble has befallen 
you! Behold, here is a chair. Rest and tell 
me your business.” The voice of the Chris- 
tian was gentle and kind. Karura could not 
help contrasting the genuine courtesy of 
this Christian with the proud, hard manner 
of Ngonga, the witch doctor. 

With little Furaha still in his arms, the 
heathen father told the long story of the 
child and of his desire to save her life. 

“Much trouble might have been saved,” 
concluded the desperate man, “had I de- 
stroyed the child at the first, but I was un- 
able to do so. Will you not take her as 
your daughter? Only beware, lest any of 
my tribe learn where you got her. Perhaps 
if she is dressed as a Christian she will 
seem as a different child. Please, Baba, help 
me to save the life of my child.” 

The man of God was deeply moved by 
the tragic account of the young father. 
“Truly,” he sighed, “you have had much 











trouble. But the trouble is not in the child. 
The evil is in the hearts of your people. 
The Great Father who causes teeth to grow 
does not care which teeth come in first. 
He loves all His children. Behold, the 
teeth of one of my daughters came in even 
as did the teeth of this child! Naomi! 
Come, show the stranger your teeth!” 

The door that had been partly closed, 
opened, and a little nine-year-old child 
with round face and clean cotton gown 
smiled shyly, revealing two rows of sparkling 
white teeth. She had overheard Karuru’s 
story. She now reached out for the frightened, 
naked little girl still cowering in her fa- 
ther’s arms. 

“You ask me to take this child and 
keep it as my own,” said the evangelist. 
“Were I not leaving this very day for a 
mission many days’ journey away, I could 
help you. But how can I take her now? 
Mamma, what shall we do to help this 
man?” 


Maria, the faithful wife of Raphaeli, 
stepped into the room. She too had listened 
to the entire story, and she had already 
made up her mind. 

“Is it not plain to you what we must do, 
my husband?” she asked quietly. “Is it not 
the will of God for us to take the child? 
Has not God in His wisdom sent the child 
to us just in time? You know that for 
five months we have been trying to leave 
this place and move to our new mission. 
But every time we have been ready to go, 
you or I have come down with the fever. 
Now, on the very morning that we are 
leaving, Karuru brings this little girl. Surely 
God has kept us here so we could save 
her life. We will take her as our own 
child. Do we not have but eight children? 
Surely we must save the life of this child 
of heathenism. Has not Christ saved us?” 

These words of decision brought nods 
of approval from the other children who 
had now entered the room. 


When Raphaeli saw Karuru with the little child, he welcomed them at once into his house. 
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“Hannah,” Maria called to her oldest 
daughter, a robust girl of fifteen, “take 
this child and wash her and put on her a 
dress of Martha’s. It should fit quite well. 
Quickly, we have little time to spend if we 
will meet the train today.” 

“Truly,” interrupted Raphaeli, “we must 
move quickly. Soon our people will come 
for the luggage, and you, Karuru, must 








SNOW MAGIC 


By ARLEAN LEIBERT 


Last night the snow came drifting down, 
It didn't even make a sound. 

The fields that lately had been bare 

Are blanketed in ermine rare. 


Each fence post has a snowy crown, 
The shrubs and trees wear lacy gowns. 
My little world is glistening white, 

And all because it snowed last night. 














leave at once lest someone see you here. 
We will say nothing about the child.” 

Karuru had been genuinely impressed 
by the kindness and love shown by this 
Christian family. Clapping his hands in 
gratitude, he looked out the door, and see- 
ing no one, started to leave. Raphaeli 
caught him by the arm and whispered into 
his ear, “Good-by, my friend, and may the 
heavenly Father who put it in your heart 
to save this child lead you to be a true 
son of His. Farewell! God will bless you!” 

The evangelist now looked out of the 
doorway himself, and seeing no one, gave 
the man a gentle push. “Kwaheri,” he 
breathed, “God will bless.” 

Before two hours had passed, the family 
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and earthly possessions of Raphaeli, the 
Christian evangelist, were moving down 
the pathway toward the little railway sta- 
tion ten miles away on the plain below. 
Accompanying them and helping with the 
luggage was a group of about forty Chris- 
tians, most of them converts of Raphaeli. 
There was not much talking. It was hard 
to leave. To both the evangelist and his 
little flock, words seemed weak. Tears 
welled in many eyes. 

At the railway station, bedlam reigned. 
Groups of Africans with bundles on their 
backs waited at the window of the ticket 
agent. Luggage was weighed, boxes in- 
spected and tagged. Other travelers with 
baskets of fruit and bundles of curios 
awaited the arrival of the gari ya moshi, 
“the car of smoke,” as Africans call a 
train. Indian merchants shouted orders to 
their servants, and a lone white prospector 
stood guard over his luggage. At last 
Raphaeli had his tickets purchased and the 
distant whistling of the approaching train 
could be heard. The missionary family 
joined the group of other hopeful travelers 
waiting by the hot rails. 

While Raphaeli had traveled on a train 
before, some of his children had not. For 
them, this was a terrifying and thrilling 
ordeal. Little Furaha, safe in the arms of 
Hannah, was too frightened to cry. For all 
of them it was the beginning of a new life. 

The engine that pulled the train was of 
ancient vintage. The large bell-like chim- 
ney in front marked it as one of the early 
German models. At the rear of the engine, 
in the hamper, was a great pile of wood, 
the fuel used to build up steam. Behind 
the engine were several freight cars, and 
then the passenger cars. Coaches for Af- 
ricans and poor Indians came first—rough, 
uncomfortable inventions with long wooden 
benches crowded with passengers. Next 
came the coaches for average Indians and 
white missionaries. These were divided into 
private compartments with screened win- 
dows and upholstered seats that lowered to 
make bunk beds at night. Finally came 
the first-class coaches. These were reserved 
for wealthy travelers and government of- 
ficials. The compartments had private wash- 
rooms with running water. 

Raphaeli and his family scrambled ea- 
gerly into one of the first fly-infested cars, 
piled their luggage around them, and, wav- 


To page 16 














The Battle Behind the Dresser 


By J. C. MICHALENKO 


FIRST heard the noise while I was hur- 

rying to get ready for the Sabbath, so I 
didn’t pay much attention to it. 

There were more important things to be 
done just then than investigating strange 
noises. Let’s see. The room needed straight- 
ening, my shoes needed polishing, my 
tie Quickly I thought through the jobs 
I still had to do, and glanced anxiously at 
the clock. There was time, but not enough 
to waste. 

And then the noise came again. Snap, 
snap, crunch, snap. 

It seemed to be coming from behind the 
dresser, but surely there wasn’t anything 
down there that would make a noise like 
















































that. Probably it was the boys in the next 
apartment tapping on the wall. 

But the noise persisted, and I really 
couldn’t convince myself that any boys tap- 
ping on a wall could make a noise just 
like this one. 

And then it came to me. Of course! The 
whole house was in danger! 

Without doubt, the snapping noise came 
from an electric outlet behind the dresser. 
The wires must have come loose, somehow, 
and now electric sparks must be jumping 
back and forth between the bare ends. 

At any moment, those sparks could set 
fire to the house. Twenty or thirty people— 
for this was an apartment house—might be 
burned to death before morning! 

As quick as I could, I pulled that 
dresser away from the wall, and 
reached for the electric outlet. 

There wasn’t one! 

But down near the floor was 
something that fully explained the 
mysterious sounds. 

A snapping beetle and a spider 
were engaged in mortal combat. 
The spider was running back and 
forth, trying to kill the beetle. And 
the beetle was angrily and desper- 
ately snapping its terrible jaws, try- 
ing to kill the spider. 

Obviously the fight had been go- 
ing on for some time, and I knelt, 
) fascinated, to observe the outcome. 
For the beetle was several times 
larger than the To page 19 


Curiously, | pulled back the 
See Ce mm, dresser to see what was mak- 
MS <4 s-- Ce ing the mysterious sounds. 








GUIDE'S NEW CONTEST 








WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


Earn an Award by Answering This Question! 








Several months ago, the JUNIOR GUIDE told the story of two girls who had 
to be at a program that began just a little while after sundown. We asked you, 
if you remember, which girl kept the Sabbath. 

So many of you wrote in telling us which one you thought was right, that 
we have decided to have another contest. 

This time it is about two boys and their television set. 

Take a good look at those awards, then read the problem carefully. Next, 
study the rules and the tips, write your answer, and send it in. 

And maybe one of those awards will be yours! 

We'll be looking forward to hearing from you soon. 








HERE IS THE PROBLEM: 


ICK has invited Dave over to his house 
for the afternoon. For a while they 
work on Dick’s stamps. As they are steam- 
ing off a rare commemorative, Dick re- 
marks, “I sure hope you like the supper 




















my mom’s fixed. It’s really special, just for 
you.” 

A few minutes later Dick suddenly ex- 
claims, “Look at that clock! It’s time I 
turned the TV on.” 

He rushes into the living room and 
switches on the TV. Dave follows slowly. 

Dave says, “What's the program about?” 

“Oh, it’s great,” says Dick. “Wild West, 
you know. Horses and guns. And, ha, ha, 
that old sheriff is so silly!” 

“And shooting?” adds Dave doubtfully. 
“And swearing? and lawbreaking?” 

“Oh, yes, sure,” laughs Dick. “It’s real 
exciting. And there are two or three more 
after this one. We'll watch while we eat.” 

“I think I'd rather not,” says Dave. 

“Come on,” says Dick. “You’ve got to 
have something interesting once in a 
while.” 

“No, thanks,” says Dave. 

Dick turns back to watch the program. 
Dave gets on his bike and goes home. 

What do you think? Which boy did 
right? 
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THE AWARDS: 


Just look at those awards! Imagine you’re on an overnight hike. The valley stretches 
away beneath you as you climb the mountain. The other hikers are dry with thirst. But not 
you. You’ve got a canteen—the one in the right-hand end of the picture—and it's full of spar- 
kling fresh water. There’s enough to satisfy your own thirst, and plenty left over to share with 
the others. 

Then it’s time to set up camp. While others are struggling to break branches over their 
knees for the fire, you’re swinging your hand ax and have a pile of wood in no time. 

And no fooling around with wired-up tin cans to cook in, or an assortment of chipped 
plates to eat from. All your cooking and eating equipment are contained in one unbreakable 
aluminum kit. 

Sitting around the campfire you take out your new pocket knife, and admire the four 
blades—a can opener, bottle cap remover, screw driver, awl for drilling holes, and a large 
blade for general cutting. You select the large blade and begin to whittle on a piece of pretty 
wood you picked up climbing the mountain. 

And next day, going home, someone says, “Let’s go back a different way.” But no one 
knows how—till you pull out your Pathfinder compass. You check your map, scan the 


countryside for landmarks and announce, “This way”—and lead the hikers home! 
Say! You’d better get your answer in the mail soon! 


THE RULES: 


Age: Contestants must be at least ten 
years old and not more than fifteen. Be 
sure to tell us your age and your name 
and address. Write clearly. 

Time Limit: All answers must reach 
the JUNIOR GUIDE before March 1. Winners 
will be announced in the JUNIOR GUIDE 
for May 2. 

Where to Mail: All entries should be 
mailed to Lawrence Maxwell, JUNIOR GUIDE, 
Washington 12, D.C, US.A. 

Choice of Awards: You may tell us 
which award you would like, if you earn 
one. We cannot promise to send you the 
one you ask for, for two may want it. Only 
one award to each winner, of course. 


The five best answers will be printed 
in the JUNIOR GUIDE, and so will several 
of the other good ones. 

Tips: Answers must be hand written 
by the contestant. Neat, clearly written an- 
swers, spelled correctly, will impress the 
judges much better than poorly written an- 
swers on scraps of paper, with many words 
wrongly spelled. 

Remember that what the judges are in- 
terested in are your reasons. And, of course, 
the best reasons come out of the Bible. 

You may ask your parents and your 
minister, too, what they think. Then sit 
down and write what you think, keeping 
your answer as short as possible. 

And get it in the mail right away! 
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Father and Mother couldn't sleep for thinking of 


THE BOY IN THE Ai 


MINISTER who lived in a New Eng- 

land town had a son, about fourteen 
years of age. One afternoon the boy’s teacher 
called at the home and asked the father, “Is 
your boy sick?” 

“No. Why?” 

“He was not at school today.” 

“Is that so?” 

“Nor yesterday.” 

“You don’t mean it!” 

“Nor the day before.” 

“Well!” 

“And I supposed he was sick.” 

“No, he’s not sick.” 

“Well, I thought I should tell you.” 

The father said, “Thank you,” and the 
teacher left. 

The father sat thinking. By and by he 
heard a click at the gate, and he knew the 
boy was coming, so he went to open the 
door. The boy knew as he looked up that 
his father knew about those three days. 

Father said, “Sit down, Phil.” 

Phil sat, and the door was shut. 

Father said: “Phil, your teacher was here 
this afternoon. He tells me you were not 
at school today, nor yesterday, nor the day 
before. We supposed you were. You let us 
think you were. And you do not know how 
badly I feel. I have always trusted you. I 
have always said, ‘I can trust my boy Phil.’ 
And here you've been a living lie for three 
whole days. I can’t tell you how badly I feel 
about it.” 

Well, that was hard on Phil, to be talked 
to quietly like that. If his father had spoken 
to him roughly, or—had asked him out to 
the woodshed for a confidential interview, 
it would not have been nearly so hard. 

Then, after a moment’s pause, the father 
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said, “Phil, we'll get down and pray.” The 
thing was getting harder for Phil all the 
time. He didn’t want to pray just then. But 
he knelt, and the father poured out his 
heart in prayer. The boy knew as he listened 
how badly his father felt over his con- 
duct. Somehow, on his knees he saw him- 
self as he had not before. It’s queer about 
the knee-joints. They show so many things 
so much clearer when they are bent. 
Many folks don’t like it. 

They got up. Father's 
eyes were wet, and Phil's 
eyes were not dry. Then 
the father said: 

“My boy, there’s a law 
of life that where there 
is sin, there is suffering. 
You can’t separate those 
two things. Where there 
is suffering there has been 
sin somewhere. And 
where there is sin there 
will be suffering. You 
can’t get these two things 
apart. Now,’ he went on, 
“you have done wrong. 
I am in this home as God 
is in the world. So we 
will do this. You go up 
to the attic. I'll make a 
pallet for you there. We'll 
take your meals up to 
you at the regular times, 
and you stay up there as 
long as you've been a 





Phil lay in the attic a long 


while, but he could not sleep. 































































By J. E. WHITE 


living lie—three days and three nights.” 

Phil didn’t say a word. They went up 
stairs, the pallet.was made, and the father 
kissed his boy and left him alone with his 
thoughts. Supper time came, and the fa- 
ther and mother sat down to eat. But they 
couldn't eat for thinking about the boy. 
The longer they chewed on the food, the 
bigger and drier it got in their mouths. 


Swallowing it was clear out of the question. 





Then they went into the sitting room 
for the evening. He picked up the evening 
paper to read, and she sat down to sew. 

Well, his eyes weren't very good. He 
wore glasses. And this evening he couldn't 
seem to see distinctly—the glasses seemed 
blurred. It must have been the glasses, of 
course. So he took them off and cleaned 
them very deliberately and then found that 
he had been holding the paper upside 
down. 

She tried to sew. But the thread broke, 
and she couldn’t seem to get the needle 
threaded again. You could see they were 
both bothered. How we do reveal ourselves 
in details! 

By and by the clock struck nine, and 
then ten, their usual hour for going to bed. 
But they made no move. She said, “Aren't 
you going to bed?” 

And he said, “I think I'll not go yet a 
bit. You go.” 

“No, I guess I'll wait awhile, too.” 

And the clock struck eleven, and the 
hands worked around toward twelve. Then 
they arose, and locked up and went to bed— 
To page 21 


Hannah was glad she hadn't 


said what she thought. 





WHEN TEACHER UNDERSTOOD! 


By GLADYS WILSON WHITE 


a. come and sit by my desk,” 
said Miss Faye sternly. “Bring your 
books and your paper. You will work here 
till I give you permission to go back.” 

Hannah’s cheeks burned with shame. 
Never before had she been punished at 
school. And she couldn’t think why teacher 
was punishing her now. Try as she might, 
she could not remember being disobedient, 
or talking at the wrong time, or anything. 

But having been taught always to be 
respectful, she silently gathered her books 
and walked to the chair beside teacher's 
desk. 

For nearly two weeks she sat there, so 
ashamed she couldn’t even look at her school- 
mates. 

Sometimes rebellious thoughts boiled in 
her mind, and she wanted to call Miss 
Faye an old meanie—and things much 
worse than that! But she didn’t. And was 
she glad later that she hadn't! 

Then one recess Miss Faye said, “Han- 
nah, you may take your books and go back 
to your seat. I hope you have learned by 
now that cheating doesn’t pay.” 

Hannah was astonished. Cheating! “Why, 
Miss Faye,” she said. “I never cheated. 
I've never cheated in my life, please be- 
lieve me!” 

“Then tell me, why were your papers 
and Ellsworth’s always exactly alike?” Miss 
Faye demanded. 

Hannah just sat and looked at her teacher 
a long time. What should she say? She 
didn’t want to lie, neither did she want 
to tell on Ellsworth, even though she knew 
he had been copying her papers by slyly 
glancing back every now and then when 
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the teacher was busy with other students. 
In almost a whisper she finally said, “Miss 
Faye, please excuse me, but maybe you can 
find out why our papers are alike.” 

“Very well, I will find out who is cheat- 
ing,’ the teacher said. “When you go to 
your seat do all your writing on your lap 
behind your desk.” 

It wasn’t long after Hannah returned to 
her desk before Ellsworth turned around 
to see if he could copy Hannah’s work 
again. Noticing that she was doing it on her 
lap, he motioned for her to put it on the 
desk. Hannah acted as though she hadn’t 
seen him and continued writing on her lap. 

Each evening Miss Faye checked Han- 
nah’s and Ellsworth’s papers, and she no- 
ticed that they were never alike any more. 
And by this time she had seen Ellsworth 
glancing back and motioning to Hannah. 

One night she decided this had gone 
on long enough. “I'll wait till Ellsworth 
glances around tomorrow,” she said, “and 
then he shall have his punishment.” 

So it happened that just when Ellsworth 
was turned around trying once more to 
persuade Hannah to put her work on her 
desk, he felt himself being lifted right out 
of his desk by strong Miss Faye. 

His shoe accidentally hit Hannah's fore- 
head, cutting it. It bled badly all the time 
Miss Faye was out of the room with Ells- 
worth, and was still bleeding when they 
returned. 

In spite of her sorry appearance Ells- 
worth threatened, “You wait till I get even 
with you for telling on me. I'll thrash you 
till you'll wish you hadn't!” 

“I didn’t tell on you,” answered a very 
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frightened little Hannah as she went to 
get her dinner pail and wraps. “Will this 
trouble never end?” she thought tearfully. 
But before she could leave Miss Faye stepped 
into the hall. 

“Wait a bit, Hannah, and I'll walk home 
with you,” she said kindly. 

On the way home, Miss Faye said, “I 
guess you think I’ve been pretty mean.” 

Hannah said not a word! 

“I want you to know I’m sorry,” Miss 
aye went on. “With so many students in 
the room, sometimes we teachers make mis- 
takes.” 

Hannah just smiled. Miss Faye wasn’t 
so bad, after all! 

“I knew one of you was cheating,” 
teacher was saying, “but I couldn’ tell 
which.” 

“And because I sat behind Ellsworth,” 
Hannah said, “you just naturally thought 
I was the one who was doing the cheating.” 
She was glad to help teacher now. 

“That's right,” said Miss Faye. “I see you 


do understand. And I want to 
make up to you for the ter- 
rible mistake I made. Since 
Ellsworth has threatened to 
hurt you, I will walk home 
with you every night.” 

Till vacation began, Miss Faye and Han- 
nah walked home together. They chatted 
about all sorts of things. Miss Faye told 
Hannah all about what she used to do 
when she was a girl, and Hannah told 
Miss Faye what she wanted to be when 
she grew up. 

Hannah began to dread the time when 
school would be over and the happy talks 
would end. But the day finally came. 

They stood at Hannah's gate a long 
while that evening. Hannah took Miss Faye’s 
hand in both of hers. “You've been the kind- 
est teacher I’ve ever had,” she whispered. 

“And you've been the best student I 
ever hope to have,” said Miss Faye softly. 

It was all so different now—because 
teacher and Hannah understood. 





Obediently Hannah sat down by the teacher’s desk, but she had no idea why she was being punished. 
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Furaha, Child of the Jungle 
From page 8 


ing good-by to their friends, waited for 
the whistle to blow. 

Down at the new mission, a_ truck 
bounced along the lane that led from the 
highland mission to the government road 
below. With screeching brakes it suddenly 
plunged down the almost perpendicular 
bank of the mountain stream that bordered 
the school gardens. Splashing through the 
rushing water, it ground up the steep as- 
cent and turned onto the road that led to 
the small settlement in the valley. Six days 
had passed since Pastor Raphaeli, his large 
family, and little Furaha had boarded “the 
car of smoke,” and Bwana James was going 
to meet them at the bus and truck sta- 
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tion. The travelers had sat on the crowded 
benches till they were weary of the end- 
less bush country that passed by their win- 
dow. Smoke often blew into the open 
coach, and cinders were constantly getting 
into their eyes. 

Much of the journey was made by gov- 
ernment truck, which took them over hun- 
dreds of miles of washboard road and la- 
boriously climbed the mountains 
guarded the southern highlands. 

“They will be very weary,” said Bwana 
James to himself, as he nosed the mission 
vehicle through the iron gateway that opened 
to the depot. “I will load them and their 
luggage into the truck and get them to 
their new home as quickly as possible. | 
wonder whether they have come in yet.” 

The African policeman at the entrance 
told him they had not yet come. He was a 
friend of the Bwana’s, having attended 
numerous services at the little mission 
chapel. “It should be here any moment. 
Two trucks in the caravan have already 
arrived.” 

The next truck carried no passengers. 
The van was loaded with large tins of 
gasoline. But the vehicle that followed 
was full of weary but happy travelers. One 
of the first passengers to appear was a 
large-framed, solidly built man with a clean, 
genial face. Bwana James had no trouble 
identifying him as the long awaited pastor. 

“Welcome, Pastor Raphaeli, welcome to 
the southern highlands! How was the 
journey? Is everyone all right?” greeted 
the missionary. 

“Ah!” exclaimed the evangelist, “God is 
good! We are all well, Bwana James! Yes, 
God has blessed us, and we are happy to 
have reached our new home!” 

“Look,” interrupted Bwana James. “The 
mission truck is here. Let us load your 
luggage into the back .. . that’s right .. . 
now the children, and soon you will see 
your new home.” 

The sons and daughters of the Africa 
pastor readily helped transfer the luggag 
from the government truck to the mission 
van, and soon they too were climbing onto 
the load. Raphaeli and his wife, Maria, 
who carried a small toddler, climbed into 
the front with Bwana James. 

“Wait!” exclaimed the Bwana, as he 
started the motor. “I'd better count the 
children and see that they're all here. There 
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should be eight.” He had run around and 
opened the back door. 

“Here we go... Moja, mbili, tatu, nne, 
tano, sita, saba, nane, tisa! Say, how’s this? 
Nine, counting the babe in front! I thought 
there were eight children! Namni gani? 
What's going on? Raphaeli! Did you not 
say that you had eight children? There are 
nine here!” 


a> laughed the good-natured pastor. 
t 


is true that we have eight children, 
but this little one is also with us. She is 
one that is redeemed! She belongs with 
us. It is a long story. I will tell you of it 
later.” 

The missionary looked into the fright- 
ened little face beneath the great hand of 
Raphaeli, comparing it with the other faces 
in the truck. “She does look different,” he 
thought. “She has finer features, and is 
very lean. But what beautiful eyes!” With 
a shrug of the shoulders and a look of 
puzzlement on his face, the Bwana climbed 
back into the cab and headed for the mis- 
sion. 

“Redeemed,” he mumbled. “Are we not 
all redeemed? But I'll not bother him now. 
He wants to see this country that will be 
his home for a long time.” 

The new pastor and his family were 
warmly greeted by the little company of 
Christians that had gathered to meet them. 
Most of the believers had gifts. One brought 
a great bowl of rice, others milk and eggs. 
One lad carried a bucket of sweet potatoes, 
and still another, a squawking chicken, with 
legs tied together. In less time than it takes 
to tell, the truck was unloaded, and a joyous 
feast was in the making. The missionary, 
happy to at last have a leader for the local 
Christians, drove up the steep lane to the 
mission house. 

The little girl with the long lashes and 
beautiful eyes, whom Raphaeli had called 
“the one who is redeemed,” did not cross 
the mind of the Bwana again until, several 


days later, as he was working at his desk 
ie | his little office with the mud floor and 
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the grass roof, he remembered the words of 
the new pastor. 

“I believe I'll go down and see how the 
new family is making out,” he mused. 
“Maybe I can find out about that extra 
child. It’s all so mysterious!” 

Bwana James found the man of God 
in the little court behind his house, was 
offered a chair, and sat down in the shade 


of the heavy grass roof for a visit. So it 
was that he learned the long story of the 
little one “who was redeemed.” 

Raphaeli had called the strange child, 
and she rocked nervously on the knee of 
the mission director as the story progressed. 

“Truly,” exclaimed the missionary with 
deep feeling, as he looked into the face 
of the new pastor, “God has used you to 
save the life of this little child. He will 
bless you for your unselfishness. 

“And now,” he said, pinching the cheek 
of the sober little girl, “we must all help. 
I will send rice and milk. I will also give 
you medicine for malaria and for worms. 
Soon our little redeemed one will be as 
fat and healthy as the others.” Furaha slid 
from the knee of the Bwana and he walked 
up the hill to tell his wife that there was 
another little girl to sew a dress for. 

It was Sabbath morning. The mission 
bell had rung three times, and the believers 
were gathered in the chapel by the moun- 
tain stream. Though the floor, pews, pulpit, 
and walls were all of mud, the humble 
building gleamed with whitewash. This was 
God’s house, and an atmosphere of silence 
and worship prevailed. 

When all were ready, the missionary, his 
wife, and three small sons stepped into 
the sanctuary and walked down past the 
rows of crowded mud benches. They seated 
themselves on the two benches in front. 
Bowing their heads, they joined their Af- 
rican brethren in silent meditation. Yokobo, 
the brick mason, was in charge of the 
school. He welcomed the Sabbath school 
members, and announced that the children 
would sing a song. 

At a signal a score of African children 
stood and began singing in perfect unison. 
The boys wore clean khaki shorts and shirts, 
the girls, simple gowns and bright red 
kerchiefs. The children were in the middle 
of the second stanza before Bwana James 
noticed that little Furaha was among them. 
Several weeks had passed since she had 
taken the Bwana’s medicine. Her face had 
filled out, and she was no longer afraid. 
She had learned to sing, and her eyes shone 
with childish joy. “Jesus loves me, this I 
know, for the Bible tells me so,” the chil- 
dren sang. The Bwana looked intently at 
the pretty little face, at the sparkling, black 
eyes. Through his mind swept the long 
struggle that had gone on for the life of 
this little one. Unwanted at birth, she had 
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escaped from the hyenas only to be doomed 
to a death yet more cruel, simply because 
her teeth had not come in according to 
custom. 

The missionary thought of the frighten- 
ing days and lonely nights the babe had 
spent, trapped in her crude cage in the 
haunted “place of the spirits,” the years 
she had existed, unloved, in the home of 

e Mohammedan, Sulimani; and _ finally, 

e wild flight through the night when it 
seemed for a time that the devils had won. 

Somehow, for some reason, this child 
had been spared. For once the all-too-fre- 
quent pattern of terror and death had been 
interrupted. 

“Yes,” he mused, as tears welled in his 
eyes, “Jesus loves her. Has she not been 
twice redeemed? And He loves the thou- 
sands of other little Furahas scattered over 
this vast continent. He loves these dear, 
simple people, and surely, His smile will 
not be full until all of them have learned 
of His redeeming power and grace.” 

But what could be done for Karuru and 
Mnara? They wait patiently in their vil- 
lage, waiting for a baby to take Furaha’s 
place, waiting for an evangelist to come 
and tell them more about the loving Fa- 
ther. 

Will not someone go and teach them, 
so they can have Furaha back again? 


(The end) 


The Battle Behind the Dresser 
From page 9 


spider, and his powerful jaws could easily 
inflict a fatal wound. 

But the dauntless little spider was un- 
afraid. Already he had tangled the beetle 
in his web, and now, as he ran back and 
forth, he stretched one more sticky cord 
after another about the struggling beetle, 
till at last his large antagonist was utterly 

elpless and could do nothing but snap. 

I had no time to see more, and could al- 
ready predict the result of the battle, so I 
killed the spider and dropped the beetle into 
a collecting bottle in order to show it to 
some of my friends. 

And then I really had to hurry! But all 
the time I was thinking. How often it is that 
boys and girls permit the devil to entangle 
them with the sins of the world. 


Perhaps Solomon had just seen a battle 
like this when he wrote, “The wicked .. . 
shall be holden with the cords of his sins” 
(Prov. 5:22). 

Boys and girls, as you read these lines, 
ask Jesus to come into your lives and help 
you break away from the snares of the devil 
before he wraps you up so you never get 
away. 


Three Bikes, No Lights 
From page 5 


soon to turn into the vacant lot by the 
shed. 

From another road, in the opposite direc- 
tion, came another bike, moving swiftly. 

But in the third direction there was no 
sound, and the road was empty. 

The first bike reached the vacant lot 
and turned in. 

The second bike approached the corner. 

Far away on a dark road, the third bike 
was nearing an intersection. The rider 
didn’t see the car that was coming up the side 
street until it was too late. 

There was a sickening squeal of skidding 
tires. For a moment he felt his bike jerked 
about, and then the ground was rushing 
toward his face as something crushed into 
his side. He lay for what seemed hours on 
the rough pavement, till he heard voices, 
and lights, and in the distance, the sound 
of a siren approaching. 

He tried to look up, to open his eyes, 
but they seemed strangely heavy. A pain 
kept flashing about his chest. He tried to 
move. There was a stab of agony, and 
then everything was dark, and soft, and 
He lay unconscious as the doctor got out 
of the ambulance and bent over him. 

The rider of the first bike got off, and, 
taking the things from his bicycle basket, 
went into the clubhouse. 

The second rider came in a few moments 
later, and the two waited for the third. 

For a long time they sat there, waiting. 
B-B glanced up at last, fingering the book 
in his hands. “I really should get along 
home now. I told Mom I was just coming 
over here to see you fellows for a few 
minutes. I promised her I wouldn't take 
that ride. I hope she never finds out.” 

The other boy nodded. “Same here. My 
mom thinks we're just having a regular 
meeting. I wonder what's keeping him 
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They both looked at the door, and listened. 

In the distance, the crowd of people 
at the accident slowly broke apart, and a 
stretcher was carried carefully into the am- 
bulance. 

Then the driver and doctor were speed- 
ing away, red light flashing, siren wailing, 
rushing to the Weston Falls Emergency 
Hospital. 

Inside the ambulance the boy opened 
his eyes. He could hear the siren, but it 
sounded far away and unreal. Everything 
seemed unreal. Somehow he knew where 
he was, but it didn’t seem important. All 
he could think of was the pain in his side. 

When he opened his eyes again, faces 
were peering down at him and he was 
being carried through the large doorway of 
the emergency hospital. No, he wasn’t be- 
ing carried, he was being wheeled, he dis- 
covered, and then he shut his eyes again. 

B-B stood up. “I’ve got to go,” he said. 

The other boy nodded, “Me too.” 

Slowly they parted and rode home to a 
pleasant evening and warm beds, unaware 
that their pal Sparks lay in the hospital. 
But they would find out in the morning. 
For it would be written in the Weston 
Falls News, in simple, black words, which 
spelled the awful results of a simple—a 
very simple—disobedience: 


“Billy (Sparks) Atkins, 10, of 306 North 
Elm, was struck last night at an unlighted 
intersection by a car driven by Mrs. Robert 
Frantz, 32, of 6604 West Main Street. 

“Billy was rushed to the Weston Falls 
Emergency Hospital where he was checked 
by Dr. Elson. Dr. Elson reported that Billy 
had three fractured ribs besides many cuts 
and bruises." 





Kathantwe’s Lion Charm 
From page 3 


“You make me shake with great fear to 
hear such words. What of the malaria medi- 
cine, and the dysentery beads to put around 
Kalonga’s waist? Do you want your son to 
die?” 

“But we have learned that being clean— 
boiling water, and cleansing our dishes— 
helps to keep us from sickness,” Kathantwe 
told the old man. 

“But that is great foolishness,” protested 
the bambo. “Kathantwe, allow your old 
mother to give Kalonga the charms against 
disease. He is our grandson, and we love 
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him very much. You should let us do this 
little thing for him.” 

But neither Kathantwe nor Namwalim- 
wona would allow such a thing. 

“At least, let us give him the lion charm,” 
the old woman pleaded. “You know the 
lions are very bad around here! If he does 
not have the charm, one of the lions will 
kill him!” 

“The God in heaven is much stronge 
than any charm,” the mother said softl 
“We always pray for God to watch over 
our son.” 

The old heathen grandparents went away 
sadly. They truly believed that their chil- 
dren were walking in great danger, for they 
did not know about the power of our 
wonderful Jesus. 

That night, just after the little family had 
eaten the stiff cornmeal porridge they call 
nsima, they had prayer there in their mud 
hut. There was no light except the flicker 
from the coals of the dying fire outside. 
They had a tiny homemade oil lamp, but 
usually they were too poor to buy oil. So 
the little family learned to do without 
many things that we would think very 
necessary indeed. 

Just before Kalonga lay down on his 
mat, he went to get a drink at the big 
clay waterpot in the corner. But it was 
quite empty. His sisters had forgotten to 
fill it. 

“Bambo,” he cried, “I’m thirsty!” 

“Go get some water from the pot on the 
porch,” directed his father. “It will be cooler 
anyway.” 

“But I’m afraid of the dark,” whispered 
Kalonga—and it was very, very dark. It 
was cloudy, so even the stars were not 
shining, and the moon was hidden. 

Kathantwe was very kind. Perhaps he 
remembered how it was to be a little boy, 
and how it felt to be afraid of the dark. 
He picked up a knobkerrie and said, “Come 
on, then. I'll go with you.” 

The pot was sitting at the end of the 
small mud porch, and was covered with Ea 
clay plate his mother had made to keep 
out the scorpions and centipedes. Once 
Kalonga had forgotten to cover the pot and 
had just missed drinking down a poisonous 
scorpion. 

With the small clay bowl, Kalonga dipped 
into the cool water. He was raising it to his 
lips, when he heard his father shout, 
“Mkango!” Kathantwe seized his son and 
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jerked him into the house. And at that very 
moment a lion landed on the porch. It 
roared in anger as it saw its prey escape, 
then padded round and round the small 
house. It knocked the lid off the waterpot 
and drank the water, and it was a long 
while before it went away. 

Kalonga was trembling, and even Kath- 
antwe had turned pale. “That was close, 


roe very close,’ he murmured. “A moment 


ater, and you would have been snatched 
from us, forever.” 

“Your charm is best, Father,’ said Ka- 
longa. “Grandma: told me if I didn’t have 
a lion charm, I'd surely be eaten! But I 
didn’t have her charm, and I am safe.” 

“Prayer is our charm and our God is 
the Master of all lions,’ answered Kath- 
antwe. “If we love Him and serve Him, 
His angels will make a camp round about 
our hut here in the forest.” 

Kalonga went and peeped out of the 
little slatted window. The sky had cleared 
and the stars were shining like bright eyes 
winking in the sky. He looked as hard as 
he could, but he couldn't see a single angel. 
Yet he knew they were there, for some of 
them had helped Father save him from the 
lion that very night. 





The Boy in the Attic 
From page 13 


but not to sleep. Each one made pretense 
to be asleep, and each one knew the other 
was not asleep. By and by she said (women 
are always the keener), “Why don’t you 
sleep?” 

And he said gently, “How did you know 
I wasn’t sleeping? Why don’t you sleep?” 

“Well, I just can’t for thinking of the 
boy up in the attic.” 

“That's the bother with me,” he replied. 
And the clock in the hall struck twelve, 
and one, and two. Still no sleep came. 

At last he said, “Mother, I can’t stand 
this any longer; I'm going upstairs with 


Phil.” He took his pillow and went softly 
out of the room, and up the attic stairs. 
He pressed the latch-key softly, so as not 
to waken the boy if he were asleep. He 
tiptoed across the attic floor to the corner 
by the window, and looked—there Phil 
lay, wide-awake, with something glistening 
in his eyes, and what looked like stains on 
his cheeks. 

The father got down in between the 
sheets with his boy, and they got their arms 
around each other’s necks, for they had al- 
ways been the best of friends, Father and 
boy, and their tears got mixed up on each 
other's cheeks. Then they slept. 

And the next night when the time came 
for sleep, Father said, “Good-night, Mother. 
I'm going upstairs with Phil.” And the 
second night he slept in the attic with 
his boy. 

And the third night, again he said, 
“Mother, good-night. I'm going up with the 
boy again.” And the third night he slept 
in the place of punishment with his son. 

You are not surprised to know that that 
boy grew up to be a missionary, telling the 
story of Jesus with tongue and life of 
flame in the heart of China. 

Do you know, I think that father is 
the best picture of God I ever saw. God 
could not take away sin. He could not 
take away suffering, out of kindness to 
man. So He came down in the person of 
His Son, and lay down alongside of man 
for three days and three nights. That's 
God—our God. And beyond that He comes 
and puts His life alongside of yours and 
mine and makes us hate the bad, and long 
to be pure. To be on intimate terms with 
Him, to live in the atmosphere of His 
presence, to spend the day with Him— 
that is really living—Tiger and Tom. 








COVER PICTURE by H. A. Roberts. Story II- 
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VI-CALLED TO ACCOUNT 


(FEBRUARY 11) 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


READ THE LESSON TEXT: Isaiah 1:1-20. 

LEARN THE MEMORY VERSE: “Come now, 
and let us reason together, saith the Lord: though 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as 
snow; though they be red like crimson, they shall 
be as wool” (Isaiah 1:18). 


READ THE GUIDING THOUGHT. 
Guiding Thought 


“Called on the carpet!” Were you ever in that 
fearful and embarrassing position when someone 
in authority called you “on the carpet’? It is a 
heart-searching time, and sometimes we go away 
from that carpet with a better, more sober outlook 
on life! “Called on the carpet!”” That is just what 
happened to Israel. In the first chapter of Isaiah 
we see Israel “standing on the carpet,” as God 
recalls how badly they have behaved. We see 
Israel stand there, as it were, with downcast eyes, 
while God tells what their course is leading to. 
We see a look of hope as God tells Israel that 
all will be well if they conform to the great law 
of love that God has made for their protection 
and happiness. And as God called Israel the 
nation to account, so He calls us to account for 
our sins, and pleads with us as individuals as He 
pleaded with them to walk in His ways. 


SUNDAY 


Called to Account 


1. Find Isaiah 1:2. How does God state the 
case of the rebellious children? 

2. Read verse 3. What comparison does He 
make to show that the children He has loved 
and provided for show less love and appreci- 
ation than dumb animals? 


NOTE.—‘“Man’s neglect of God’s benefits puts 
him below the animals that ‘know’ the hand that 
feeds and governs them. Some men think it is a 
token of superior ‘culture’ and advanced views to 
throw off allegiance to God. It is a token that 
they have less intelligence than their dog.”— 
ALEXANDER MACLAREN, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture, “The Book of Isaiah,” p. 2. 


3. Find Matthew 23:37. In what words and 
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with what figure of speech did Jesus express 
His yearning over His wayward children? 

For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
pp. 21, 22 (1950 ed., pp. 4, 5). 


MONDAY 


The Desolation of Sin 


4. Find Isaiah 1:7. To impress His people still 
further with the results of sin, God gives them 
yet another picture—a picture of the desolation 
caused by war and invasion. How does Isaiah 
describe such a country? 

5. Find Deuteronomy 28:47-52. When God 
gave His law to His people through Moses, 
what did He prophesy would happen to their 
nation if they ceased to serve Him? 


NoreE.—Israel and Judah were soon to be in- 
vaded by foreign armies. But the prophecy had a 
deeper meaning than just to foretell the calamities 
that come to a single nation. It tells of the 
calamities that overtake all His children, collec- 
tively or individually, when they yield to sin. 


6. Read Matthew 24:6, 7. What does Christ 
tell us about the wars that will desolate the 
world before His Second Advent? 


For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
323, par. 3 








TUESDAY 
The Lonely Remnant 


7. Find Isaiah 1:8. To what does the prophet 
liken the daughter of Zion—those who are still 
faithful to the commandments of God? 


NOTE.—"“ ‘Cottage’ is ‘booth’ in the A.R.V. 
Thieving was common in those days, and it wi ( 
necessary to watch the crop very closely when it 

was ripening, to protect it from thieves and per- 

haps from wild animals. A little booth or lodge, 

consisting of four sticks set in the ground with 

a bit of canvas for a roof, would be erected in the 

midst of the garden, and there the lonely watcher 

would sit. This is the picture here used to portray 

the situation of God’s people—alone and for- 
saken.”"—ANDREASEN, Isaiah, the Gospel 

Prophet, vol. 1, p. 20. 


8. Read verse 9. What fate would have over- 











Samuel told Saul that even kings have to obey God. 


come the nation if there had not been a faith- 
ful remnant? 


NoTE.—Sodom and Gomorrah were completely 
destroyed by fire because of their wickedness. 


9. Find Matthew 5:13. What substance that 
has preserving qualities did Christ say His peo- 
ple were like in the earth? 


NOTE.—"‘Hearts that respond to the influence 
of the Holy Spirit are the channels through which 
God's blessing flows. Were those who serve God 
removed from the earth, and His Spirit with- 
drawn from among men, this world would be 
left to desolation and destruction, the fruit of 
Satan’s dominion. Though the wicked know it 
not, they owe even the blessings of this life to 
the presence, in the world, of God’s people whom 
they despise and oppress. But if Christians are 
such in name only, they are like the salt that has 
lost its savor. They have no influence for good in 
the world.”—The Desire of Ages, p. 306. 


WEDNESDAY 
A Show of Religion 


10. Find Isaiah 1:11-14. How had the people 
made a show of serving God, and what did 
God ask them not to do? 

1l. Read verse 15. What can God not do 
for those who offer this kind of sacrifice and 
service? 

NOoTE.—In the reign of the first king of Israel, 
God’s people had been given a lesson in true 
obedience when Saul returned from battle—in 
which he had been commanded to slay all, in- 
cluding the animals—-with a great number of 
sheep and cattle. When Samuel, who was then 
the Lord’s prophet, challenged him, he made the 


excuse that he had brought them to make sac- 
rifices to God. Samuel then uttered the words, 
“Hath the Lord as great delight in burnt offerings 
and sacrifices, as in obeying the voice of the Lord? 
Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and to 
hearken than the fat of rams” (1 Sam. 15:22). 
Outward forms of religion are a mockery to God 
when they do not spring from the heart that is 
surrendered to Him. 


12. Find Matthew 15:1-9. What did Christ have 
to say about this hypocritical kind of “worship”? 


THURSDAY 
God’s Pleading 


13. Find Isaiah 1:16, 17. In what loving words 
does God plead with His people to become clean 
from the filth of sin and to do righteously? 

14. Read verses 18, 19. How does God invite 
us to think this matter over and see how 
reasonable it is? 


NOTE.—'The government of God is not, as 
Satan would make it appear, founded upon a 
blind submission, an unreasoning control. It ap- 
peals to the intellect and the conscience. ‘Come 
now, and let us reason together,’ is the Creator's 
invitation to the beings He has made. God does 
not force the will of His creatures. . . . It remains 
for us to choose whether we will be set free from 
the bondage of sin, to share the glorious liberty 
p the sons of God.”—Steps to Christ, pp. 47, 

8. 


15. Find Matthew 11:28-30. In what words 
did Jesus extend this invitation? 
For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
328. 
FRIDAY 


In this letter square find six things—animal 
and mineral—from which Isaiah and Jesus drew 
valuable lessons. Spell out the names by reading 
from a letter in a double square to an adjacent 
letter, above, below, or at either side until the 
word is completed. 


These texts will help you: Matt. 23:37; Isa. 
1:3, 18; Matt. 5:13. 
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1, 2. Almost all armadillos are found in Mexico and 
South America. The giant armadillo of Brazil is five 
feet long, while the silky armadillo of the deserts is 
only five inches long. The shells of most of them 
have bands around the middle that allow them to 


bend. Some have thirteen, but the apar has only 
three. It can roll into an armored ball. 3. Some fos- 
sil armadillos are large. The glyptodon was as big as 
a rhinoceros. It had a hard, turtlelike shell, but a 
jointed, tapering tail with a spiked nob on the end. 














4. Armadillos are classed with toothless animals. 
Their front teeth are missing but molars are present. 
They are little pegs without enamel covering and, 
like milk teeth, they have no real roots. 5. The nine- 
banded armadillo, such as the hero of this story, 














grows to be thirty inches long and weighs up to 
seventeen pounds. 6. It used to be found only from 
Mexico to Argentina, but in recent years it has 
extended its range northward into the United States, 
including parts of Arkansas, Mississippi, and Florida. 














7. This mother Armadillo is digging a den. First she 
scratches a pile of dirt under her belly with her front 
claws. Then, bracing herself with her tail, she gets 
her hind feet over the pile and throws it out. 8. Now 
she is gathering dry leaves and grass for her nest. 
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She tucks them under her raised shell. 9. Then 
clamping her shell back over them she backs into 
her den, picking up any pieces that may be dropped 
on the way. She lines her den cavity with this dry 
bedding material till it is warm and comfortable. 








